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POPULATION, EMPLOYMENT, AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN VENEZUELA* 





The Venezuelan labor force has been 
influenced in recent years by marked 
population changes, including rapid 
growth, increasing youthfulness. and 
uneven geographic distribution, and 
consequent changes in unemployment rates, 

The average annual growth rate of the 
population 1881-1936 was only 0.94 per- 


cent; in the 25 years after 1936, the 
average annual growth rate was 3.28 
percent. Thus the population in 1961 


was 223.6 percent of the 1936 population. 
Population growth has continued at an 
accelerated rate: Between 1961 and 1968 
the average annual growth rate is esti- 
mated to have been about 3.52 percent. 
On the basis of official figures, 1/ 
it is estimated that in 1968 Venezuela 
had @ population of 9,588,700 and a 
labor force of 2,870,939 and that by 
1975 the corresponding figures will be 
12,434,000 and 3,670,000. 

Increases in the proportions of young 
persons are demonstrated in the follow- 
ing tabulation of the population by 
age group, in percent: 





*By Robert C. Hayes of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

l/ Data are based on the 1950 and 
1961 National Censuses and the 1968 En- 
cuesta de Hopgares por Muestreo of the 
Venezuelan Direccion Nacional de Esta- 
d{stica y Censos. This article is based 
in part on a report by Professor Chi-Yi 
Chen of the Universidad Catélica Andrés 
Bello, Caracas to the 10th International 
Manpower Seminar of the Manpower Ad- 
ministration, Department of Labor. 

2/ Improved technology reduced em- 
ployment of petroleum workers while in- 
Creasing production from existing wells. 
The petroleum industry has stopped ex- 
pPanding in the sense of exploration and 
drilling of new wells, Another factor 
may be the decline in the iron ore in- 
dustry due to dwindling exports. 














Age group 1936 1941 1950 1961 
OalO.rccccocece 40.3 40.9 41.9 45.8 
15-59 ccccccccce 55.2 54.6 53.5 49.8 
60 and overeesee 465 405 4.6 4.4 


Larger proportions of the very young 
affect the labor force partly because 
the participation rates (or percent in 
the labor force) are different for each 
age group. By the census definition, 
children under 10 years of age are not 
in the labor force; in1961 the partici- 
pation rate of the 10-14 age group was 
less than 10 percent; of the 15-19 age 
group, about 40 percent; in the age 
groups between 20 and 59 years the par- 
ticipation rates varied from 55 percent 
to 63 percent; and in the 60-and-over 
age group, the participation rate was 
40 percent. The 60-and-over age group 
probably will grow proportionally as 
medical advances increase life expect- 
ancy, but its participation rate may 
decline rapidly if social security is 
expanded and if increased mechanization 
results ina drop inthe amount of 
artisan work in which many older people 
engage. 

Uneven distribution results from the 
movement of population from rural to 
urban areas, This population develop- 
ment has been accompanied by marked 
changes in the distribution of the Labor 
force by branch of economic activity 
and by occupation. Between 1950 and 
1968, the proportion of the labor force 
in agriculture, mining, and petroleum 
production decreased, while that in 
every other activity increased, (See 
table 1.) The decline by 1968 in the 
proportion of employment in mining and 
petroleum production is shown strikingly 
by the index based on the year 1950, 
(See table 2.) The absolute numbers of 
workers in this branch of activity also 
declined, 2/ 





Table l. 


1950, 1961, and 1968 


[Numbers in thousands | 


Labor Force Distribution by Branch of Economic Activity, 














1950 1961 1968 
Economic activity 
Number | Percent|Number |Percent|Number |Percent 
All economic activities....|1,706.3] 100.0) 2,351.3) _ _100.0} 2,870.9} __100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, } 
and fishingeccccccccccccesces 704.7 41.3} 721.2 30.7} 716.8 25.0 
Mining and petroleum production... 44.5 2.6 45.6 1.9 43.2 1.5 
Manufacturingecccccesccsccccsccese 172.5 10.1 246.9 10.5 368.3 12.8 
Geen letccn desece icitdedcec! ~ Wel 5.3| 81.6 3.5| 174.9 641| 
Electricity, gas, water, and 
sanitary serviceS.eccocccccces 5.2 3 21.2 9 34.5 Lt 
Commerce and financesccccccceccece 149.7 8.8] 266.2 11.3} 477.2 16.6 
Transportation, storage, and 
communicationccccceccccceccecs 52.3 3.1 96.5 4.1 152.6 5.3 
Public and private serviceS.cceeces 342.1 20.0} 505.4 21.5} 700.1 24,4 
Not specified.ccccecccccsccsccsece 37-2 2.2 58.0 263 4.1 ed] 
Unemployede.ccccccccccccccccccsece 107.0 6.3 308.7 13.1 199.3 6.9 























Source: Census of Population 1950 and 1961 and 
por Muestreo. 


the 1968 Encuesta de Hogares 
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Table 2. Indexes of Labor Force by Economic Activity, Venezuela, 
1961 and 1968 
[1950=100 | 
Economic activity 1961 1968 
All economic activitlesSccecccccecsccecceesccce 137.8 168.3 

Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing...cece. 102.3 101.7 
Mining and petroleum productionececcccccesccccccccs 102.5 97.1 
Manufacturingecececcccccccsecscscccsesceseesseesees 143.1 213.5 
Const ructlonecccoccccccececcccccccccccceseccccceseece 89.6 192.0 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary services...e.. 407.7 663.5 
Commerce and LINENCSNe cccccvecccocoeseescccceesocsoos 177.8 318.8 ' 
Transportation, storage, and communicationececcccecs 184.5 291.8 | 
Public and private SCTVICES cccccccccccesceeseeeeese 147.7 204.6 
Not SPCCILLedeccccccccscccescsccssscecsssessseseess 155.9 11.0 
Unemployed scccccscccccscccccccscecseccesseeseeseses 288.5 186.3 








Source: Census 
por Muestreo. 
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of Population 1950 and 1961 and the 1968 Encuesta de Hogar 
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Table 3. 


Labor Force by Occupational Group, 1950, 1961, and 1968 



































1950 1961 1968 
Occupational group 
Number |Percent| Number Percent’ Number Percent 
All groupSecccscceccccee| 1,706,321} 100.0)2,351,291} 100.0) 2,870,939) 100.0 
Professional, technical, and 
related workerSecccoccccces 55,418 3e2 117,920 5.0 223,581 7.8 
Administrative, executive, and 
managerial workerS.ceccecs 13,800 28 30,963 1.3 39,101 1.4 
Clerical workerS.cccccceccecee 59,410 3.5 136,441 5.8 259,285 9.0 
Sales workerSccocccccccccccecs 133,313 7.8 206,579 8.8) 380,838 13.3 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, 
loggers, and related 
elt el eg tng oe lm fg 620,849 36.4 723,006 30.7 717,094 25.0 
Miners, quarrymen, and related 
WOTKETSc coccccccceceseccce 4,979 e3 15,127 26 14,453 5 
Workers in transport and 
communication occupations, 66,273 3.9} 123,538 5.3] 183,557 6.4 
Craftsmen, production-process 
workers, and laborers not 
elsewhere classified.ccoce 331,202 19.4 362,210 15.4 501,401 17.5 
Service, sport, and recrea- 
tion workerSecececccccsece 165,424 9.7 246,146 10.5 339,973 11.8 
Workers not classifiable by 
occupation l/eceeeseecceee| 148,700 8.7 80,616 3.5 12,361 4 
Unemployed. ccccccccccccscccccs 106,953 6.3} 308,745 13.1 199,295 6.9 
l/ Includes armed services, Source: Census of the Population 1950 


and 1961 and the 1968 Encuesta de Hogares 
por Muestreo, 



































Table 4, The Unemployed by Economic Activity of Last Job, 1961 and 1968 
1961 1968 

Activity Unemploy - Unemploy- 

Number ment Number ment 

rate 1/ rate 1/ 
Total ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccces| 308,745 13.1 199,295 6.9 
IO EEE EEE CCR LECT TET 38,582 5.1 16,158 2.2 
Mining and petroleum production. .cceccees 7,931 14.8 2,585 5.7 
5 CEMOCUTEMR sic ccocccesececcecesocoocees 40,451 14.1 30,808 77 
Ss EEO. 6 icodanbesoccooesosbssoods 49,436 37.7 34,470 16.5 
Electricity, gas, and water.csececccccces 2,120 9.1 2,801 7-5 
) Commerce and financecccccccccccccccccccce 31,229 10.5 25,206 5.0 
| Transportation, storage, andcommunication| 21,178 18.0 8,187 5.1 
DME. oti nceadecteeooteteutsces soos es 42,945 7.8 31,023 4.2 
ARETE A IOL ALLIES ON IO $3,733 48.1 1,737 29.6 
No previous work experience....eeccccceee| 21,140 -- 46,320 == 
1/ Percent of labor force in each Source: Census of the Population 
branch of economic activity which is 1950 and 1961 and the 1968 Encuesta de 





unemployed. 





Hogares por Muestreo, 














The index of the labor force in agri- 
culture declined while the general in- 
dex increased substantially. The 1961- 
68 reduction in the "not specified" 
category of table 2 is probably due to 
the introduction of improved methods, 
and is probably transferred to the ter- 
tiary sector (services, commerce, and 
transportation and communications) in the 
1968 column, The number of workers em- 
ployed in electricity, gas, water, and 
sanitary services increased over sixfold 
during 1950-68, 3/ These sametrends are 
shown by changes in the occupational 
distribution of the labor force. From 
1950 to 1961, the proportion of pro- 
fessionals and white-collar workers in- 
creased while the percentage of farmers 
and some kinds of industrial workers 
decreased, (See table 3.) 

The unemployment rate decreased over 
the 1961-68 period; the higher earlier 
rate, however, reflects in part the 
fact that 1961 was a year of economic 
crisis. The total number of unemployed 
declined from about 309,000 to about 
199,000 during this period, but compari- 
son over a longer span shows that the 
number of unemployed workers nearly 
doubled over the 1950-68 period. 4/ 
Among the branches of economic activity, 


decreased most inconstruction and least 
in electricity, gas, and water, despite 
the increase in the number of workers 


employed in the latter branch. (See 
table 4.) 
The 15-19 and the 20-24 age groups 


showed the highest unemployment rates 
in both 1961 and 1968. (See table 5,) 
All the age groups over 24 years of age 
experienced a diminution of unemployment 
far greater than the diminution in the 
two younger groups. The diminution of 
unemployment may be attributed in the 
10-14 age group to greater’ school 
attendance and in the 65-and-over age 
group to diminished opportunities for 
artisan work as mechanization increases, 





3/ The large increase in hydroelectric 
facilities probably explains this growth 
in employment. The installed capacity 
in kilowatts nearly tripled and the 
production in kilowatt hours more than 
tripled during 1958-67. Venezuela today 
has the highest per capita production 
of electric power in Latin America, 

4/ Many of the unemployed in 1968 
were workers who had moved to cities 
from rural areas where they were not 
counted as unemployed by the 1950 census, 
































unemployment rates from 1961 to 1968 although underemployed. 
Table 5. The Unemployed by Age Group, 1961 and 1968 
1961 1968 
Age group 
Number Rate Number Rate 
All age ZTOUPS eccoecceccecceececccee 308,745 33,3 199,295 6.9 
10 to 14 VCEETS ceeccccccececccoceseceeceen 7,153 8.0 4,592 5.3 
15 to 19 VEETSeecccccscccccccccceececeece 47,075 17.3 50,354 14.9 
20 to 24 VETS ccoecccccccceceeccccc en eoocn 57,979 15.8 51,106 11.7 
25 to 34 VCETSccoecccecceeccsccecreceesocne 84,856 13.0 42,866 5.4 
35 to 44 VCEETScecccccccccccceceeeseeceese 51,605 11.4 26,403 4.5 
45 to 54 YVEETSceccescescescesececeeseocee 33,808 Lied 16,355 4.4 
55 to 64 VEETS cccececccceeccecsecesesecece 18,288 11.8 5,926 3.0 
GS. VOAES GRE. CVETccvocceccecccecesescoces 7,981 11.9 1,693 2.0 
Source: Census of the Population 1950 and 1961 and the 1968 Encuesta de Hogares 
por Muestreo, 
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GOVERNMENT OF KUWAIT TAKES STEPS 
TO DEVELOP KUWAITI MANPOWER“ 





The Government of Kuwait has adopted 
anew policy aimed at increasing the 
proportion of Kuwaitis in the labor 
force and developing indigenous man- 
power. In the past, Kuwait has relied 
heavily on foreign workers who have been 
attracted to the country by ample work 
opportunities and high income, (In 
1965 Kuwait's per capita income was 
estimated at US$3,184, the highest in 
the world.) In recent years, however, 
Government planners have become con- 
cerned that continued dependence on 
foreign workers eventually would pro- 


duce undesirable social and economic 
effects, 

Role of Foreign Workers 

At the 1965 census, Kuwait's total 


population was 467,339; about 247,280 or 
52.9 percent were non-Kuwaitis. Not 
only is the foreign population the 
major source of manpower, but it supplies 
nearly all the economy's requirements 
for skilled and professional workers, 
The Kuwaiti component of the labor 
force is largely unskilled, except for 
those who have been trained abroad, 1/ 
In addition, Kuwaitis have had a tra- 
ditional aversion to manual and techni- 
cal work; they have preferred Government 
employment or work as merchants and 
traders dealing inimported merchandise. 
Government is the largest employer; 
nevertheless, of its 73,000 workers, 


20,000 were non-Kuwaiti (see Labor De- 


velopments Abroad, June 1967, p. 20). 








*By Howard Murad of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ The Government opened the country's 
first university in 1967. During the 
1965/66 academic year 117 persons 
graduated from universities in other 
countries, 53 of these from schools in 
the United Arab Republic. 





The distribution of the labor force 
by occupational group at the 1965 census 
shows the extent of Kuwait's depend- 
ence on foreigners, (See accompanying 
table.) Non-Kuwaitis composed 76.7 per- 
cent of the total labor force; they 
composed 91.3 percent of all craftsmen 
and production-process workers, and 90.2 
percent of all professional and technical 
workers, The dependence on foreign la- 
bor is even more striking in specific 
professional and technical occupations: 


Number in 
the labor Percent 
force foreign 

Doctors, surgeons, 

and dentistSeecococe 567 94.3 
Nurses and midwives. 2,776 77.0 
Medical technicians, 770 69.9 
TeacherSececoccccccce 4,601 94.3 


Most of the foreign workers have come 
from the neighboring Arab countries, In 
1966, of the 20,477 work permits issued 
to non-Kuwaitis, 67.5 percent (13,817) 
were issued to persons from Jordan, 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, the United Arab 
Republic, the Trucial States, and Saudi 
Arabia; the greatest number were issued 
to Jordanians (6,414), In addition, 
968 permits were issued to Iranians, 


New Entry and Residence 
Regulations 


The Government has taken steps to 
limit the entry of foreigners into the 
country by issuing entry and residence 
regulations, effective March 9, 1969, 
which are more stringent and are to be 
applied more strictly than the regula- 
tions they supersede, The new rules 
state that: 


1. An alien entering the country must 
possess a valid passport or other 
official identifying document, 








Labor Force Distribution by Occupational Group and Citizenship, 1965 lation 





Occupational group 
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Professional, technical, and related 
DE neackh dhe 6 cwrewens dekh ececane ce 
Administrative, executive, and managerial 
WOE oxaeees cocnnwasdooss ceccenececs 
Clerical DECREE Gikcs comewes cote deocescesece 
Sales DOCMEES cnc cock ncuvandecéedenedenaces 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, and related 
WAURELO sc cjccccloeccecwn cacceccesconcece 
Miners, quarrymen, and related workers... 
Workers in transport and communication 
OCCUpationSeccccccceccccccccccccccccs 
Craftsmen, production-process workers, 
and laborers not elsewhere classified 
Service, sport, and recreation workers... 
Workers not classified by occupationeecee.e 




















Source: Statistical Abstract of Kuwait, 1967. 





2. A visitor must possess either an 
invitation for a visit issued in dupli- 
cate by aresident inKuwait and approved 
by the Ministry of Interior, or a per- 
mit to visit issued in duplicate by a 
Kuwaiti consulate. Such visitors are 
not allowed to seek employment without 
the prior consent of the Ministry. 

3. An alien entering the country to 
work should possess a  nonobjection 
certificate issued by the Ministry of 
Interior; he must furnish also a cer- 
tificate of good conduct approved by 
the Ministry, and a promise of employ- 
ment from the employer. 

4. A renewable, temporary residence 
permit, valid for 3 months, may be granted 
to a visitor intending to reside in Ku- 
wait as a tourist, orfor medical treat- 
mentor school examinations, provided he 
indicates his address and source of in- 
come, Persons granted such temporary 
residence permits arenot allowed to seek 
employment without the prior consent of 
the Ministry of Interior. 

5. An ordinary residence permit may 
be granted to a visitor entering the 
country to live with a resident pro- 
vided that a nonobjection certificate 
is issued by the Ministry, and that the 
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continued reliance 


jation necessitates 
on non-Kuwaiti manpower, By expanding 
the educational system, however, the 
Government hopes to encourage greater 
utilization of native workers. To 
Jachieve its goals, the Government now 
has put greater emphasis on manpower 
training, literacy, improvement of the 
quality of education, and establishment 
of several institutes of higher learn. 
ing; it also has granted special incen- 
tives at all levels to promote acceptance 
of training and education. The first 
j-year development plan (1967/68-1971/ 
72) 3/ aims to increase the proportion 
of Kuwaitis in the labor force from the 
1965 level of 23.3 percent to 26.6 
percent in 1971/72. 

Vocational training programs have 
been receiving increasing attention. 
The Technical College, a secondary 
school, was established in 1954. Super- 
vised by the Ministry of Education, it 
“jis to be upgraded to a University 
)Faculty of Engineering by the end of the 
5-year development program. 

In January 1968, a Pilot Center for 









in five 
|trades. Out of an original enrollment 
t of 60 students, chosen from among 1,400 
urpos| @pplicants, 48 trainees graduated in 
1969. They were distributed 





3/ The development plan states the 
rant following objective: "To raise the 
standards of education, training, health, 


try oj broaden their base to encompass the 
, peri Whole population. This is designed to 
enable the state, gradually but steadily, 
to mobilize the Kuwaiti manpower needed 
to bear the responsibility of public 
administration, economic activities, and 
public services in all sectors at all 
at thi levels. By these means, Kuwait could 
, popu: be transformed from an importer into an 
| exporter of human skills, and could thus 
in future contribute to the development 
raining Of its sister Arab states through the 
Efice} eXpertise of its inhabitants as well as 
ite of its present financial assistance in the 
form of loans and investments." 





Motor vehicle repairSccecccocecsece 9 
General electrical tradeS.ececccccs 9 
Airconditioning and refrigeration... 10 
Mechanical (desalination plant 
maintenance) eccccccccccecscccece 10 
Electrical and gas weldingesseceees 10 


Applicants are required to have com- 
pleted a minimum of 4 years of elemen- 
tary school education and to be between 
18 and 35 years of age. Most of the 
students who enrolled in the Center the 
first year were in their late teens and 
early twenties. Close attention to 
absences and tardiness is part of the 
Center's effort to instill a sense of 
work responsibility in the trainees. 
(Students attend classes from 7 a.m. 
to 1 peme) 

Future plans call 
pilot project 


for expanding the 
into a full-scale indus- 


trial training center known as_ the 
Shuwaikh Industrial Training Center, 
supervised by the Ministry of Social 


Affairs and Labor. Through the United 
Nations Development Program (Special 
Fund), the United Nations will contrib- 
ute $802,000 and will provide 12 ex- 
perts to serve for a total of 27 man- 
years; the Government of Kuwait will 
contribute $3,150,000. Capacity of the 
new center is expected to be about 250 
trainees at any one time. Because 
courses will be of varying lengths, 
however, an output of about 330 trained 
men a year is expected. Construction 
began early this year. The project will 
be completed in July 1970, 

Other vocational training programs 
available to Kuwaitis are: 


1. Ministry of Guidance and Information 
Government Training Program. The pro- 
gram was organized to provide manpower 
for a modern printing press in the 
Ministry. Today, almost all skilled 
press workers are Kuwaitis. 

2. Ministry of Posts, Telephone, and 
Telegraphs. A small center with approx- 
imately 40 trainees was initiated in 
1967. Nippon Telephone and Telegraph 
(Japanese), consultants tothe Ministry, 
provide some instructors; Japanese 
equipment is used whenever possible, 

3. Civil Service Commission Training 
Center. Established in 1962, the Center 


7 








offers courses 
the Government in 
English, accounting, typing, social 
work, industrial relations, inspection 
of industrial sites, and training for 
assistant pharmacists and police and 
military interrogators. The number of 
trainees increased from 194 in 1962 to 
529 in 1967. The Center reportedly 
suffers from lack of training facilities, 
trained instructors, and supervision, 
and a high absentee rate, 

4, Water Resources Center. This 
Center was opened in 1968 with the 
assistance of the United Nations De- 
velopment Program (Special Fund), and, 
in addition to the technical services 


to Kuwaiti employees of 
subjects such 4s 


it provides, the Center offers ele. 
mentary and advanced training course; 
in the management, operation, ani 
maintenance of desalination and power 
plants. Over the next 5 years, 50 
trainees will be required; the Govern. 
ment has agreed to accept trainees fro 
Persian Gulf states, 

5. Kuwait Oil Company Training Center, 
The company initiated its program in 
1946. In the beginning, the Center 
taught 18 trades to an average enroll. 
ment of about 200 trainees. The company 
practice of using local contractors has 
resulted in a program cutback; trainin 
has been reduced to six trades, an 
the number of trainees to about 70, 
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Canada 


Association of Foreign Service Offi- 
cers Signs Collective Contracts. On 
February 28, 1969, theTreasury Board of 
Canada and the Professional Associa- 
tion of Foreign Service Officers, repre- 
senting 500 Canadian foreign service 
officers, signed two collective bar- 
gaining contracts, The first contract, 
effective retroactively from July l, 
1967, to September 30, 1969, provides 
for salary increases of over 13 percent. 
The second, effective October 1, 1969, 
to September 30, 1970, provides for 
average pay increases of 5.5 percent. 

Among the 72 occupational groups in 
the Canadian Government, including 65 
involved in collective bargaining, the 
Professional Association of Foreign 
Service Officers is the only employee 
group which has remained independent 
and unaffiliated. Its members consider 
their careers distinct from those of 
other public servants, in part because 
they involve service abroad, Since its 
organization in 1966, the Association's 
membership has never gone below 85 
percent of the foreign service corps 
and is now about 90 percent. The or- 
ganization is democratic; has consider- 
able rank-and-file participation; en- 
ploys no full-time staff. 

Under the Canadian legislation author- 
izing collective bargaining in the pub- 
lic sector, the foreign service officers 
have chosen compulsory arbitration be- 
cause "a strike in the foreign service 
is simply not viable." Except for this 
self-imposed limitation, collective 
bargaining for them is essentially the 
same as in private industry. 

In reaching the present agreements, 
negotiators found salary rates extremely 
difficult to determine. The Government 
had to establish a special wage policy 
for foreign service officers, because 








no other group in Canada has comparable 
duties. To negotiate salaries, the 
Treasury Board received its mandate 
from a“Coordinating Committee on Collec- 
tive Bargaining," consisting of three 
or four Ministers who are also members 
of the Treasury Board, This committee, 
which could be called together at very 
short notice, indicated the limits of 
the salaries the negotiators were per- 
mitted to accept. Although direct wage 
comparisons were not available, the 
committee and the negotiators obtained 
data on the outside labor market. They 
were influenced by general economic 
considerations as well as by the Govern- 
ment wage guidelines. In addition, Pay 
Research Board reports on economists 
and statisticians were available to 
both the committee and the negotiators 
and were pertinent inthe foreign service 
salary negotiations. 

Fringe benefits, which are covered by 


foreign service regulations, were not 
considered in the bargaining. Such 
questions are referred to a National 


Joint Council, which has two cochairmen 
and provides a forum for substantive, 
consultative discussion, but not nego- 
tiation. Within the framework of the 
National Joint Council, the Treasury 
Board can make proposals to which the 
union can react. If there is substantive 
agreement, the Government can implement 
changes via a letter of intent. If in 
the consultative discussions agreement 
is not reached and theGovernment decides 
nonetheless to change its regulations, 
it can do so after giving appropriate 
notice, 

In the National Joint Council among 
the subjects discussed which were of 
special interest in the current nego- 
tiations was the question of giving 
foreign service officers and their Asso- 
ciation access to the Government's 
communication channels for union busi- 
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This 


nesSe question was 
value in obtaining quick 
of the two agreements 
tion's members, who are 
throughout the world,--U.S, 
Ottawa. 


of special 
ratification 
by the Associa- 
scattered 
Embassy, 





Netherlands 


Trade Unions Aim At Greater Strength 
and Influence, For 20 years after World 
War II, the three major trade union 
federations--the Netherlands Federation 
of Trade Unions, NVV (Socialist), the 
Netherlands Catholic Workers' Federa- 
tion, NKV, and the National Federation 
of Christian Workers, CNV (Protestant) -- 
had cooperated with the Government in 
the control of wages. They had worked 
closely with employers in the central 
bipartite consultative body, the Labor 
Foundation. In the past 2-3 years, 
however, they have taken amore critical 
approach and shown a determination to 
assert their strength, if necessary, to 
reach their objectives. Thus, the unions 
in 1968 helped bring about a freer wage 
policy, worked toward greater unity of 
action among themselves, demanded an ac- 
tive role in social renewal, and provided 
special inducements for their members. 
These trends are likely to continue. 








Membership. In 1967-68, the three 
federations, which represent about 40 
percent of the working population, lost 
over 16,000 members, leaving NVV with 
556,117, NKV with 421,595, and CNV with 


241,757. Although the loss was attri- 
buted partly to the economic recession 
in 1967, union leaders have engaged 


increasingly in self-criticism, surveys 
to ascertain workers’ desires, and 
efforts to counteract membership losses. 
The results of one survey, published 
recently by the Catholic NKV, shows that 
the trade union movement has not grown 
with the labor force and that most NKV 
members no longer are interested in a 
separate denominational union. They 
also show that members have misgivings 
about the unions' acquiescence in the 
established social and economic order 
and want greater involvement in funda- 
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mental social, 
problems. 


economic, and cultural 


The unions' more aggres- 
was reflected in a new 
worked out in the Labor 
implemented with Govern- 
which became effective 


Wage Policy. 
sive position 


wage policy, 
Foundation and 
ment approval, 





at the beginning of 1968, (See Labor 
Developments Abroad, February 1968, 
pp. 18-19.) It shifted the responsi- 


bility for wage increases away from the 
Government and the Labor Foundation to 
free collective bargaining between Labor 
and management representatives for an 
industry or establishment, Although the 
Labor Foundation will continue to 
recommend contract provisions and the 
Government still may intervene if it 
deems a particular wage agreement detri- 
mental to the nation's economic sta- 
bility, the net result of the change is 
greater power for the unions, 


Unity Moves. In response to the de- 
sire of an overwhelming majority of 
union members for closer cooperation, 
if not actual merger, among the three 
federations, 
1967 established a common executive and 





the NVV, NKV, and CNV in| 


formulated a common program of action, | 
They can now speak as one voice for 80 | 


percent of all 
Further moves 
progress. 
from the three federations studied 
methods of the Austrian Trade Union 
Federation in dealing with ideotogical 
elements among its affiliates. The NW 
and the NKV also are seeking the affili- 
ation or at least cooperation of the 
independent unions in the Netherlands, 
which have a combined membership of 
300,000, At present, the independent 
unions do not participate in collective 
bargaining negotiations and policy 
discussions at the national level. 


organized 
toward unity are in 


Union Demands. Leaders of the NW 
and NKV, and to alesser degree the CNV, 
have vigorously advocated greater in- 
fluence for labor in economic decisions 
and amore critical attitude toward 
employers, NVV's president said in 
November 1968 that "if employers continue 


workers, | 


In September 1968, delegates | 





| controversy, 


to oppose more democracy in the distri- 
bution of power and property, discussions 
on a central level will no longer be 
attractive to unions," and they will 
"find other ways," including use of the 
right to strike, to “achieve changes 
in the social structure." NKV's presi- 
dent in October 1968 called the current 
labor peace an illusion and declared 
that “the so-called proletariat is no 
longer in a state of tutelage but wants 
responsibility and codetermination"; 
he threatened withdrawal from the Labor 
Foundation if employers still refuse to 
discuss "social renewal."" CNV's presi- 
dent said he preferred discussions to 
but that he too was "not 
happy with the way talks are held inthe 
Labor Foundation," and stated his federa- 
tion was prepared to strike if necessary. 

Among the unions' most important 
specific demands, besides bread-and- 
butter issues, have been profitsharing, 
improved legislation on the right to 
strike, and comanagement or codetermina- 
tion. The last, as envisaged by the 
unions, would necessitate a complete 
“restructuring of tie enterprise," so 
that labor would be represented on the 
boards of directors and theunions would 





More long-range objectives include 
educational reforms, consumer protec- 
tion, and the creation of a central 
tripartite labor market council’ to 
coordinate employment-creating measures, 
Details of a proposed “savings wage" 
or “investment wage" plan, which would 
set aside part of the participating 
workers' pay temporarily to be used by 
a labor-management-administered invest- 
ment fund for a specified period of 
time, still have to be agreed upon. 


Special Inducements to Members. A 
union drive that began late in 1965 to 
gain special benefits for union men- 
bers from employer-financed funds was 
successful only in a few cases where 
employers agreed to contribute to 
funds for general trade union work, The 
unions had hoped to use such funds 
additionally to finance social and 
community work and provide lump-sum 
payments to members on retirement, The 
unions' current inducements to attract 
new members include birth and death 
payments, goods and services at reduced 
prices, assistance with health prob- 
lems, and inexpensive vacation trips 
and camps.--U.S. Embassy, The Hague, and 














have a voice in company management. Dutch Labor Press. 
AFRICA 
Angola ing table, thenew wage allowance ranges 
from 21,000 escudos (US$730) for the 
Civil Servants' Wage Allowance _In- highest grade to 400 escudos (US$14) 





creased, The "complementary allowance," 
an overseas allowance designed to com- 
pensate for differences in the cost of 
living and in other living conditions 
between Portugal and its overseas Prov- 
inces, was raised for civil servants in 
Angola on January 1, 1969, The raise 
places Angola's allowances ona par 
with those paid in Mozambique; at the 





three lowest grade levels, however, the 
allowances in Angola are higher than in 
Mozambique. 


As shown in the accompany- 





for the lowest grade. 

The new allowances represent increases 
ranging from16.6 percent to 300 percent, 
According to data furnished by the Pro- 
vincial Treasury and Accounting Serv- 
ice, less than 1 percent of the estimated 
45,000 employed inthe Government in 1968 
were inthe higher level positions, grade 
A through grade G. The position of 
Governor General is the only Government 
position classified grade A, For this 
grade A position, additional benefits 


ll 

















Civil Servant Salary and Complementary Allowance by Grade in 
Angola, January 1, 1969 
[In escudos 1/ | 
Allowance 
Grade Total income | Basic salary 
Old New 
Accccccccccccccccccce 32,000 11,000 18,000 21,000 
Desceencecceseesonscee 20,000 10,000 8,000 10,000 
Gcocdeseoeheoocbesses 18,000 9,000 7,000 9,000 
Dossteoceoeoecosocces 14,500 8,000 5,000 6,500 
Fc ccccccccccccccccccs 12,000 7,000 4,000 5,000 
Fo 05dh00edn0e6ss cases 9,000 6,500 1,500 2,500 
Cocccccccccccccccccce 8,350 5,900 1,500 2,450 
Decceccctoccecoesessoe 7,800 5,400 1,450 2,400 
Beodesteneacsséasdceoe 7,250 4,900 1,250 2,350 
Gad cesedéeswascooaesc 6,800 4,500 1,100 2,300 
Reccesecvcccoenceeses 6,350 4,000 1,000 2,350 
booesoe deeteoosscases 6,100 3,600 1,150 2,500 
Mecccccccccccccccccce 5,350 3,200 1,100 2,150 
Necccccccccccccccecece 5,100 2,900 1,150 2,200 
Occccccccccvcccccoccs 4,800 2,600 1,200 2,200 
Pooudoan caesccesseceeé 4,500 2,400 1,150 2,100 
Qececcceccoccedsoosee 4,250 2,200 1,100 2,050 
Recesececsececsooeoos 3,500 2,000 1,050 1,500 
Sccccccceccocccccoecs 3,150 1,750 3.350 1,450 
Saddeccoesdonswe costs 3,000 1,600 1,000 1,400 
Usececcccccccccccccce 2,850 1,500 900 1,350 
Veweesesseseeseissees 2,700 1,400 700 1,300 
Beecssocsodecsesuedoe 2,250 1,300 600 950 
¥bee606000ssosseedbse 1,900 1,150 450 750 
Zevcccccececsceccsesce| 1,000-1,400 600-800 100-300 400-600 

















1/ 28.75 escudos=US$1, 


include a residence, staff, and automo- 
bile. The position classified in the 
other top grades include, for grade B, 
the secretary general, senior judges, 
provincial secretaries, and the rector 
of the university; and fer grade C, 
district governors and department heads. 
In these two latter grades, the allowance 
now equals the base salary. The great- 
est increases are in the middle grades, 
especially grades H through S, into 
which fall the large majority of the 
civil servants, The positions in grades 
T through Z include most of the un- 
trained personnel, and itis in the last 
two grades that the increase was 300 
percent, 

This allowance 
for Government employees 


increase is the first 
since 1956. 
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The largest number of beneficiaries are 
the expatriates. Government employees 
indigenous to Angola are estimated to 
occupy no more than 15 to 25 percent of 
the total number of civil service 
positions, most of which are inthe Lower 
echelons. Despite the new allowance, 
salaries paid Government personnel are 
reported to be 50 percent lower than 
those paid in the private sector.--U,S. 
Embassy, Luanda. 





Ghana 


Rising Unemployment Challenges Gov- 
ernment Planners, Since the early 


1960's, unemployment has been wide- 
spread in Ghana, especially in urban 
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and among young people. (Two- 
of the unemployed in 1968 were 
The sit- 


areas 
thirds 
in the 15-24-year-old group.) 
uation has been aggravated since mid- 
1966 by the Government's policy of 
eliminating overstaffing in local Gov- 
ernment enterprises and, more recently, 
by the growth of the labor force at a 
rate of 100,000 a year. It was esti- 
mated that of about 600,000 wage and 
salary earners in 1968, 25 percent were 
unemployed; this percentage marked a 
radical increase over the estimated 11 
percent unemployed in 1967. (See Labor 
Developments Abroad, June 1968.) Con- 
tributing to this large number of unen- 
ployed were 66,000 workers dismissed 
over the past several years under the 
"redundancy" campaign. 1/ The National 
Employment Service had placed only 
7,200 of these workers innew jobs as of 
December 1968, Although many jobseekers 
register with employment offices, many 
more do not; at the end of the year, 
about 37,000 jobseekers had registered 
as unemployed. During the year, the 
employment offices placed an average 
4,000-5,000 jobseekers a month, or l 
out of 5 applicants. 

The Government aims to reduce unem- 
ployment through the development of 
technical and vocational training. It 
has signed an agreement with the United 
Nations Development Program for a 4-year 
vocational training project to begin in 
1969. Specific objectives of this pro- 
gram are: 





1. To organize a National Industrial 
Vocational Training Institute; 

2. To build up apprenticeship, in- 
plant training, and other programs and 
to train the necessary instructors; 

3. To develop training standards and 
trade testing; 

4. To study the country's manpower 
requirements for skilled workers; and 

5. To establish a pilot vocational 
training center. 


The Government has emphasized that the 
development program will neither supplant 





1/ Since mid-1966, workers in local 
Government enterprises have been laid 
off to eliminate overstaffing. 





nor duplicate any of Ghana's 
technical training activities, 

Other unemployment measures under con- 
sideration by the Government include 
development of projects that will maxi- 
mize the use of labor; increase rural 
incomes and raise rural living standards 
to reduce the incentive to migrate from 
the rural areas to the cities; create 
new employment opportunities through 
public works and self-help projects; 
and give Ghanaians better opportunities 
to occupy jobs now held by foreigners,.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Accra. 


existing 





Libya 


Manpower Section of 5-Year Plan Pub- 
lished. In a recently released section 
of Libya's latest 5-Year plan (1969-74), 
estimates of total population and labor 
force at the end of 1968 and 1973 were 
given as follows: 





1968 1973 
Populationssseses 1,870,000 2,242,000 
LibyansSeccceess 1,773,000 2,094,000 
Non-Libyans...e. 97,000 148 ,000 
Labor forcececcece 465,700 577,100 
Libyans.eccceee 419,900 491,100 
Non-Libyans.... 45,800 86,000 


The plan further estimated the num- 
ber of workers by occupation and skills 
which existed in 1968 and the number 


which will be needed by the end of 
1973: 
Percent 
1968 1973 increase, 
1968-73 
pe ee 439,900 570,100 29.6 
Professionals 8,000 22,500 181.3 
Technicians 
and super- 
ViISOTS cccece 21,100 32,200 52.6 
Clerical 
workerS.ecee 28,400 35,000 23.2 
Skilled and 
semiskilled 
workerSeeeee 248,600 325,200 30.8 
Unskilled 
workersS.eeee 133,800 155,200 16,0 


--U.S. Embassy, Tripoli. 
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Brazil 


Government Removes Accused _ Union 
Leaders. On February 26, the Ministry 
of Labor removed 27 trade union leaders 
in three unions. The National Security 
Council accused the removed leaders, 
who were on the executive boards of 18 
unions and one federation, of political 
agitation and inability to guarantee 
the discipline of their unions in accord- 
ance with the existing social order. 

The Labor Ministry acted under the 
authority granted to the Government in 
Institutional Act No. 5, decreed on 
December 13, 1969. Under the Act the 
President, after consultation with the 
National Security Council, can suspend 
for 10 years the political rights of 
any citizen, including the right to 
vote and the right to be a candidate in 














labor union elections.--U.S,. Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Peru 

Manpower Underutilized: A Growing 
Problem, Since Peru's 1967 economic 


crisis, underutilized manpower, partic- 
ularly unemployment, has reached serious 
proportions, An estimated 130,000 per- 
sons enter the labor force annually, but 
at Peru's present rate of growth, the 
number of new jobs being created each 
year may be as low as’_ 15,000-30,000. 
Until 1967, Peru was relatively success- 
ful in containing unemployment because 
of rapid economic expansion inthe 1960- 
66 period when the annual real growth 
rate (gross domestic product) averaged 
about 5.5 percent, The real growth 
rate fell to about 2,0 percent in 1968, 

The 1961 Census counted only 49,093 
persons as unemployed, 1/ or about 1.6 
percent of the labor force of 3,124,579. 


Of these, 36,379 or 74 percent were 
classified as urban unemployed, In 
1963, the Government estimated urban 
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unemployment as 5 to 10 percent (77,750 
to 155,000) of the urban labor force, 
In 1966, the Employment and Human 
Resources Service (Servicio de Empleo y 
Recursos Humanos--SERH), in collabora- 
tion with the University of Michigan, 
conducted labor force surveys in Arequipa 
and Iquitos. The surveys listed from 
4 to 7 percent of the labor force as 
unemployed. Another one-third were con- 
sidered underemployed because they 
earned less than the minimum wage, 
worked fewer than 35 hours a week, and 
desired additional employment. Only 61 
percent of the labor force in both cities 
were considered adequately employed. 
Since the 1967 economic crisis some 
enterprises have been forced to reduce 
their work forces and to shorten the 
hours worked; others have ceased pro- 
duc .n entirely. The economic slow- 
down and continued migration of laborers 
from the Sierra (Andean highlands) to 
the Coast have aggravated unemployment 
in cities such as Chiclayo, Chimbote, 
Callao, Arequipa, Ilo, and Tacna. Un- 
employment has increased particularly 
among those formerly employed in con- 
struction (both highway and building), 
textiles, ceramics, retail marketing, 
agriculture and fishing, and shipping. 
In mid-1968, nearly half (47 percent) of 
the estimated 75,000 labor force were 
unemployed in Arequipa, the largest city 
in southern Peru, Unemployment was 
concentrated among unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers inthe leather, textile, 
and construction industries. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent and 33 percent, re- 
spectively, of the labor forces in Ilo 
and Tacna were unemployed, Unemployment 
among the port workers, seamen, and fish- 
ermen in Chimbote and Callao and con- 
struction workers in Chiclayo was proba- 
bly over 50 percent .--U,S, Embassy, Lima. 











1/ First-job seekers were not included 
among the unemployed, 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





The following titles of books and articles 
came to the attention of the Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade within recent weeks, 











WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 


UNITED KINGDOM 

“Expansion of Youth Employment Service," Employment and Productivity Gazette (London), 
July 1968, pp. 547-548. 

“Family Expenditure Survey, 1967," Employment and Productivity Gazette (London), 
October 1968, pp. 821-822. 

"Membership of Trade Unions in 1967," Employment and Productivity Gazette (London), 
November 1968, pp. 911-912. 

National Board for Prices and Incomes (PIB). 100 PIB Reports Summarized. London, 
January 1969. 140 pp. 

National Board for Prices and Incomes. Pay of Nurses and Midwives in the National 
Health Service. London, H.M.S.0., 1968. 91 pp. [PIB Report No. 60] 

"New Standard Industrial Classification," Employment and Productivity Gazette (London), 
November 1968, p. 920. 

“Payment by Results Systems," Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), May 1968, pp. 
363-365. 

"Plan for Higher Pensions," Employment and Productivity Gazette (London), February 
1969, pe. 138. 

"Prices and Incomes Bill, 1968" Labour Gazette (London), May 1968, pp. 365-366. 

"Role of the Commission on Industrial Relations," Employment and Productivity Gazette 
(London), February 1969, pp. 116-118. 

"Selective Employment Payments: The Second Year," Employment and Productivity Gazette 
(London), November 1968, pp. 907-908. 

"Sharp Fall in Fatal’ Accidents at Work Last Year," Employment and Productivity Gazette 
(London), September 1968, pp. 716-718. 

Thomson, T. Ge. “Job Evaluation for Nonmanual Workers: Local Government Staff in 
Greater London," International Labour Review (Geneva), December 1968, pp. 511-524. 

Wedderburn, Dorothy. "Comparing the Financial Position of the Aged in Great Britain 
and the United States," Social Security Bulletin (Washington), July 1968, pp. 3-8. 

"Young Persons Entering Employment in 1968," Labour Gazette (London), May 1968, 
PPe 381-384, 















































NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


REGIONAL 
American Society for Public Administration. Government Administration in South Asia: 
A Bibliography. By Paul E, Menge. Washington, D.C., December 1968, 100 pp. 
[Papers in Comparative Public Administration Special Series No. 9} 
Asian Productivity Organization, The Participation in APO. Tokyo, 1968, 94 pp. 
Karpat, Kemal H., ed. Political and Social Thought in the Contemporary Middle East. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 397 pp. 














AFGHANISTAN 
Afghanistan, Ministry of Planning, Department of Statistics. Survey of Progress, 1967- 
1968. Kabul, August 1968, 88 pp. [plus statistical appendix | 
----,. The Third Five Year Economic and Social Plan of Afghanistan, 1967-1971. Kabul, 
April 1967. 306 pp. [Translated from the original Farsi and Pushtu by the Kabul 
Association of Skilled Translators | 








CYPRUS 
Cyprus, an Economic Survey. Barclays Bank D.C.0. London. September 1967. 33 pp. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Editor’s Note.--All questions regarding living quarters allowances 
Should be directed to the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. Any explanation of the 
changes in allowance rates from one time period to another is not avail- 


able. 


Revisions of the allowances are published quarterly, in the 


February, August, and November issues of Labor Developments Abroad. 


The table on pages 18-22 presents the 
living quarters allowances established 
by the U.S, Department of State for U.S. 
Government civilian personnel stationed 
abroad. Under Government policy, civil- 
ian personnel at foreign posts are 
furnished either with free Government- 
acquired housing or an allowance to 
cover the cost of privately rented 
quarters, This allowance is designed 
to reimburse the employee for’ the 
annual cost of rent, of electricity, 
gas, fuel, and water charges, and of 
any taxes required by local law or cus- 
tom to be paid by the tenant, 

Several living quarters allowances are 
established for each post in order to 
cover the average costs of housing for 


employees in different family size and 
salary groups. The table shows the 
allowances computed for two family 


status groups and four salary groups. 

Allowances are computed for two basic 
family status groups--"without family" 
and “with family"--and additional sup- 
plements are provided to adjust for 
family size, The "without family" 
allowance is payable to an employee who 
has no family member living with him, 
The primary “with family" allowance is 
payable to an employee who has one 
family member living with him; supple- 
mental amounts, as shown below, are pay- 
able to an employee with more than one 
family member living with him: 


3-4 family Mamherscccocccceccceces $200 
5-6 family MEMDETScccccecceceesooce 400 
7 family members or mOreceeeceee 600 


Allowances are established for five 
salary groups. The five groups refer 
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to the following approximate basic 
salary ranges (excluding any overseas 
allowances): 


Group Locccccescccecces $26 ,000-$30,000 
Group geccccccccccccces 15,000- 25,999 
Group Secccccccccccccce 9,000- 14,999 
Group Gecccccccccccccce 6,000- 8,999 
Group Sccccccccccccccce Under 6,000 


The salaries shown are approximate be- 
cause of the variations and overlapping 
in salary rates and grades among Govern- 
ment personnel systems, Allowances for 
group 1, which includes only chiefs of 
mission and ambassadors, are not shown 
in the table, Allowances are not con- 
puted for this group because Government 
quarters are usually furnished for per- 
sonnel at this level; rather, the allow- 
ances are prescribed at double the group 
2 primary "with family" allowance, 

The allowances are based on annual 
expenditure reports required of all 
personnel occupying privately leased 
quarters, In analyzing the reported 
costs of housing, particular attention 
is given to changes in housing expenses, 
the expenditures of new arrivals, nec- 
essary out-of-pocket expenditures, and 
changes in the type, size, and adequacy 
of quarters occupied. No _ specifica- 
tions are made concerning the appropri- 
ate type of housing. The costs of all 
houses and apartments, furnished and 
unfurnished, varying in size and loca- 
tion, are combined in computing the 
allowances, 

Two qualifications concerning’ the 
exchange rates used in establishing the 
quarters allowances should be under- 
stood. First, the exchange rates used 
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for a few posts included in the table 
are not necessarily the official or 
free market rates, and for such posts, 
the rate used cannot be indicated. 
Second, in many posts a number of Gov- 
ernment civilian employees lease quarters 
requiring payment of rent in dollars. 
To the extent that these dollar-leases 
exist, the allowances are usually not 
the dollar equivalents of housing costs 
in local currency converted at the pre- 
When revalu- 
ations of the rates of exchange occur 
for these posts, the revised allowances 
will only partially reflect changes in 
housing costs resulting from the new 
currency rates. Therefore, the quarters 
allowances should not be adjusted for 
exchange rate fluctuations. 

The housing allowances established by 
the U.S. Department of State may not be 
completely indicative of the going rent 
levels at a given post. The number of 
civilian Government personnel renting 
private quarters is often too smail to 


of the full range of 
housing costs. Posts where all Govern- 
Ment civilian employees occupy Govern- 
ment quarters oronly one or two employ- 
ees rent private quarters have been ex- 
cluded from the allowance table. The 
available data for these posts donot pro- 
vide reliable measures of housing costs. 

No correlation exists between the 
living quarters allowances and the U.S. 
Department of State cost-of-living in- 
dexes, At many posts where the cost-of- 
living, excluding housing, is well be- 
low the Washington level, housing costs 
are relatively high because of severe 
shortages of adequate housing. There- 
fore, the U.S. Department of State cost- 
of-living indexes should not be used as 
an indicator of housing costs for cities 
not included in the table. Furthermore, 
because housing costs are affected 
greatly by the availability and adequacy 
of housing, the published allowance 
schedules are not dependable as indi- 
cators of housing costs inother cities. 


provide reports 
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U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances, 
April 1969 





Country and city 


Family status and salary group 





Primary with family 


Without family 








Afghanistan: Kabul........ eee 


Algeria: 


Algiers. ...scccccces eoccccce 
CGE ERD. occ cn0ceseesense 
DINAEb6545 betopeteceeeedtée 


Argentina: 


ee ree ee 
GemGaOAs < 60 0.06 66664068660 ce 
Be Riss x0 :0064000000.00'9 40 


Australia: 
Canberr@..cccccece oeseeeeese 
Melbourne........ ees eeeeeees 


OPEN cc cccwcsccsccccsceos eee 
Austria: ViIeEnnG..ccccccccceces 


Bahamas: 
Grand Bahama Island......... 
MOGERB cc ccecccccceoscceccece 


Belgium: 


ANtWEErp..ccccccccccess eeccece 
Brussels... cccccscccccsccccs 


Bermuda: Hamilton........... ‘ 
Bolivia: 


Belem..... eeecccccovcece eeee 
Belo Horizonte......cseeesess 
Cur8tibae cccccccces eeegceree 
Porto Alegre.... ss sccccccees 
Meek ES. cc cccccccvcccsces ecee 


Rio de Janeiro.........:. eces 


Gem Gaibees<cccceee Sdlucisec de 
Canada: 
PEER cchoccesvosvecasecics 
ied +4066040000¢6e6040%8 
QneBOSecccctoccesccccccs cece 
Saint John, N. B..... evcceces 
St. John's, Newfoundland.... 
pS re bee 
Vancouver..... ovenndsececses 
WeOeOTERcccccccncecscesese oe 
CR Se ccckceccceessoesess 
Winnipeg... cccccccseceseee : 
Ceylon: Colombo.........02... 
Chile: Santiago.......+seee0- 
China (Taiwan): 


TaLCHUNGs cccscccccccececes ° 


Taipel..cccccccccccces ecceces 
Colombia: 
Barranquilla....cccccccccsese 
Bogota..-sccccccees eececccece 
Calf cccccccccce eosevcosecese 


Costa Rica: San Jose......... 
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3,200] 3,100] 2,400] 1,800 


4,700] 4,200] 3,500] 2,600 
3,800} 3,200] 2,600] 2,000 
4,700} 4,000| 3,500] 2,600 
3,100, 2,700] 2,400] 1,700 
3,500) 2,300] 2,000] 1,700 
2,500} 2,500] 1,700] 1,300 
2,700} 2,100] 1,600} 1,300 
2,700} 2,500} 2,500] 1,600 
3,100) 2,700} 2,400] 1,900 
2,700} 2,400} 2,000} 1,600 
2,200; 1,700} 1,600} 1,000 
2,7 2,700} 2,200] 1,700 
2,7 2,700} 2,000} 1,400 
2,100) 1,900] 1,600] 1,300 
4,000, 3,800] 2,700] 2,200 
2,000 1,500} 1,300] 1,100 
2,500 2,300} 2,100| 1,500 
2,600 2,200} 1,500] 1,200 
3,700 3,000} 2,600} 1,800 
2,300 2,000} 1,500] 1,200 
2,700 2,500} 2,000} 1,500 
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U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances, 


April 1969--Continued 





Country and city 


Family status and salary group 





Primary with family 


Without family 








2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 
Cyprus: Nicosia.......cccree. $1,800} $1,600} $1,200] $1,200} $1,500] $1,200| $1,100} $ 900 
Denmark: Copenhagen.......... 2,800 2,800 2,500 1,500 2,000 1,800 1,300 1,300 
Dominican Republic: 

Santo Domingo.....seeseseees 4,200} 3,800} 3,100} 2,500} 3,600} 2,800] 2,100} 1,800 
Ecuador: 

Guayaquil....... deve caddtene 2,600 2,600} 2,100 1,400} 2,200 1,600 1,400 1,100 

TEED cic Sc cecccesceses cerdece 2,800} 2,600} 2,400} 1,700} 2,400}; 2,100} 1,700 1,500 
El Salvador: San Salvador.... 3,000 2,600 2,400 2,100 2,800 2,100 2,100 1,800 
Ethiopia: 

Badis Ababa... cccccccesccs 3,900} 3,600 2,900} 2,100} 3,800] 2,600} 2,100} 1,900 

Asmara, Eritrea........... 1,600} 1,600; 1,400} 1,100} 1,300} 1,300} 1,100 800 
Finland: Helsinki...... ode 3,200}; 3,000; 2,300; 1,800; 2,600; 2,200 1,800 1,600 
France: 

Bordeaux......+-.0. ‘ 2,400] 2,200] 1,800} 1,400] 2,200] 1,800] 1,400] 1,000 

Chateroux......... gna thddndie 1,800} 1,500 1,300 1,000; 1,500 1,200}; 1,000 800 

DGEEERaccccccecoccesesees 2,800} 2,800} 2,200} 1,700/ 2,400} 2,000 1,800 1,300 

Ttcnmsaedseeesa dé ‘one 2,200} 1,800/ 1,600 1,200; 1,800} 1,500 1,300 1,200 

Dtndivsevecdécavecddanne 4,900} 3,900} 3,100} 2,500} 3,500) 2,800} 2,400} 2,200 
French West Indies: 

Martinique..... dceservceddone 3,000; 2,700; 2,300} 1,600; 2,900} 2,100 1,300} 1,300 
Gambia: Bathurst............. 1,100 900 800 500 1,100 700 600 400 
Germany 

DEERE s6 docvcddaseevecodsone 2,800; 2,300} 2,000] 1,400} 2,500 1,800 1,400}; 1,100 

NL cing adddeoseudddnun 2,000] 1,800/ 1,600} 1,200] 1,800] 1,400] 1,200} 1,000 

PRR 00 ccodcccccecsctes 2,000} 1,800 1,600} 1,200 1,800 1,400 1,200 1,000 

Frankfurt am Main...... ceece 2,700} 2,100 1,700} 1,400; 2,100} 1,600 1,400}; 1,200 

PER Cok ccc ccecccccccseues 3,800} 3,400] 2,700} 2,000; 3,400; 2,400; 1,900 1,500 

Hanover....... $6000 o8ssene 2,000 1,800{ 1,600} 1,200 1,800} 1,400 1,200}; 1,000 

WOES OIRUER coc codccscccescece 2,000} 1,800 1,600} 1,200} 1,800} 1,600 1,200 1,000 

Mannheim.......... oe sendbene 2,000}; 1,800; 1,600 1,200} 1,800 1,600 1,200} 1,000 

DE ontctedsoctncesen awe 3,400; 2,800; 2,200/ 1,300} 2,700; 2,100} 1,400 1,100 

Nurnberg.......... (eset anee 2,000} 1,800/} 1,600] 1,200; 1,800} 1,400 1,200 1,000 

POR s océcdeeceeddeone 3,400} 2,800; 2,300} 1,700} 3,000}; 2,100} 1,700} 1,400 

PUMEMERE ccc cecccccccsecses 2,300} 2,000 1,700 1,200} 1,800) 1,500] 1,200 1,000 

PUREE co ccccececcce ees er 2,500} 2,100; 1,700] 1,400; 1,900 1,700}; 1,400] 1,200 
Greece: 

DD dvdeaccece sc eaevessas ° 3,300} 2,800} 2,400} 1,700} 1,900) 1,900 1,600} 1,300 

CML . cccsndeoeee cape 3,000} 2,600} 2,200} 1,700} 1,900} 1,700} 1,400) 1,200 
Guatemala: Guatemala......... 3,300} 3,100] 2,600} 2,000 2,600} 2,300 2,000 1,800 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince........ 3,000 2,500 2,500 1,800 2,500 2,100 1,800 1,600 
Honduras: 

Man Pedro GSuldes......0 eee 2,900} 2,600} 2,100] 1,600} 2,400} 1,800} 1,600; 1,300 

cds voccieewees cies 3,200} 2,900} 2,400} 2,000} 2,400); 2,400} 2,000 1,800 
eee Soveecesece 4,300} 3,700} 3,100} 2,600} 3,000} 2,700) 2,100} 2,100 
Iceland: Reykjavik........... 3,100} 2,700} 2,500) 2,300} 2,700} 2,300} 2,300) 2,100 
India: 

POMMOROER sad s ce'scccccceséae’ 1,600} 1,300 900 700; 1,300 1,000 700 600 

ee 2,700} 2,300} 1,800} 1,200] 2,500} 1,700 1,300} 1,100 

NE ee ee 2,500} 2,200; 1,700) 1,200}; 2,200) 1,500} 1,200 1,000 
Iran: 

a! ere bob 900<nsee ge 1,900} 1,900 1,800] 1,300 1,700} 1,500} 1,200 1,200 

eh oi nce RGheb seeded es 1,800 1,400}; 1,300; 1,300] 1,600) 1,300} 1,100 1,100 

SEED sd « dx guk.s) 000d s 0% 3,200} 2,800} 2,500} 2,000} 2,700) 1,900}; 1,600} 1,400 

2, 2,300} 1,800} 2,300 1,900} 1,800} 1,300 
























































U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances, 
April 1969--Continued 
Family status and salary group 
Country and city Primary with family Without family 
2 3 4 5 2 3 + 5 
Ireland: Dublin.............. $2,600} $1,900} $1,800] $1,400} $1,800] $1,400] $1,400] $1,100 ies 
BOUOOE? Tel B8Ws ac cicecciéiicns 2,700 2,000 1,800 1,300 2,000 1,400 1,300 1,200 Areq 
Italy: Lima. 
Bologna....... errr ere 1,900} 1,900} 1,500} 1,000} 1,700] 1,700 1,100 900 Phi lipy 
ee ee 0006s bone 1,800} 1,800/ 1,500} 1,200] 1,500 1,500} 1,100] 1,100 Davac 
i. + ae eyes wen eas vse 2,300} 2,000} 1,600} 1,400/ 2,200] 1,600 1,500} 1,000 Mani! 
ee Ts oe ee eee 3,300) 2,800} 2,100} 1,600} 2,900] 2,200 1,600} 1,300 Portuge 
EE SS 5g 1,800} 1,700{ 1,500} 1,100] 1,600 1,400; 1,100 900 Lisbe 
ns ocddtuie ccdd tots 2,000} 1,700/ 1,500] 1,100] 1,600] 1,300] 1,100] 1,100 Oport 
ie tide diekene eadwaaews 3,800} 3,600} 2,700} 2,000] 3,400 2,600} 2,100] 1,700 Ryukyu: 
0 ear wT er 2,900) 2,300} 1,900} 1,600] 2,400] 1,900 1,600} 1,600 Saudi J 
PD n 00s oc beeees cedecee 2,700} 2,400} 1,900] 1,500] 2,400] 1,700 1,500; 1,200 Singapc 
PN 6 405408 dcdesieee eS ne 3,800} 3,400} 2,500} 1,800} 3,400 2,200; 1,800} 1,600 South J 
PS terdanedecceschenees 2,600} 2,600} 2,000} 1,400 2,600} 2,200/ 1,500] 1,300 Cape 
ee te ere Sane 3,500} 3,200} 2,300} 1,500] 2,400 2,200} 1,300] 1,100 Durbe 
Jamaica: Kingston............ 2,600} 2,300 1,900 1,609} 2,200} 2,000 1,700 1,400 Johat 
Japan: Pret¢ 
CE ne ee 2,700} 2,100} 1,600} 1,000] 2,300} 1,700 1,100 800 Southe: 
POO OEMRa cccercccccctécsec 2,900} 2,300} 1,900} 1,200] 2,300] 1,700 1,300} 1,100 Sali: 
Mi 6tacndssevenecnucees 1,700} 1,300} 1,200} 1,000] 1,500 1,100 700 600 Spain: 
Es Signy 2 2,200] 1,700} 1,400] 1,000] 1,500] 1,300| 1,100 800 we 
DR cevnicdecess c¥bbiun's 2,400} 2,400} 2,400} 2,400] 2,100| 2,100] 2,100] 2,100 Bi lbs 
| Ee Aes Anne 2,600} 2,100 1,700} 1,200] 2,300} 1,800] 1,300 1,100 Los |] 
ales sid dW be o ulledlede 2,600; 2,100} 1,700] 1,200] 2,300 1,800} 1,300} 1,100 Madr: 
BT Pee eee 2,400 2,100 1,800 1,300 2,300 1,500 1,300 1,100 Rota. 
SOS WR cic deuce cedéaes 3,200} 3,000} 2,500} 1,700] 2,800 2,000} 1,800; 1,500 Sevi! 
ee Pe rere 3,300} 3,100] 2,300} 1,800] 3,100 2,400} 1,700} 1,700 Vale: 
ee ee 3,200} 2,800] 2,800] 2,300] 2,100 2,100; 1,600; 1,400 Sweden. 
Se rT ae 3,100 2,500 2,200 1,500 2,500 1,900 1,600 1,500 Gotel 
a ee ee 2,100} 1,900} 1,900} 1,500] 1,900] 1,400 1,400 900 Stocl 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg....... 2,700 2,200 1,700 1,400 2,200 1,500 1,300 1, 200 Switze: 
Malaysia: Bern 
Jesselton, Sabah............ 1,100 900 800 500 1,100 700 600 400 Gene’ 
I eo ddlanue 40 ebdewic 3,100} 2,500] 2,000} 2,000 2,500} 2,000] 2,000 2,000 Laus: 
Mexico: Zurii 
DOERR IOUR. «ccd ccvccrcéces 1,900 1,600} 1,400} 1,000] 1,600 1,300; 1,100 800 Syria: 
Mazatlan..... wethieeeiewees 2,300} 2,000} 1,700} 1,200} 2,200] 1,400 1,300} 1,000 Thai lai 
Ps We Ox cis done conde ees 3,800} 3,400] 2,900] 2,000 2,600} 2,500} 2,000 1,700 Bang! 
PONG UE i. we cacti ewesce evens 2,200; 2,000 1,700 1,500} 2,000; 1, 1,500 1,300 Chia: 
Morocco: Trinid: 
ee a 2,800; 2,700] 2,300] 1,700] 2,800 2,000} 1,400} 1,200 Port 
IS See See 2,700} 2,700} 2,200} 1,400] 2,700 1,600} 1,500} 1,300 Tunisi. 
A eee ee eee 2,700; 2,100] 1,700] 1,000/] 2,300 1,700; 1,000} 1,000 Turkey 
Netherlands: Adan: 
OE ee eo 2,300; 2,300} 1,800] 1,200] 1,900 1,700} 1,700} 1,000 Anka 
The Hague...... Ese eceneh eye 2,700} 2,700} 2,300] 1,600] 2,400 1,800} 1,700} 1,400 Ista: 
i ene nnhcwnn'e 2,000} 1,800) 1,500] 1,100] 1,800] 1,300] 1,100 800 lent: 
ES ee a ae 2,000 2,000 1,600} 1,200 1,500 1,300 1,100 900 United 
Netherlands Antilles: Alex. 
aS a ae ee ae . 3,800} 3,200} 3,200/] 1,900] 3,200 2,200} 2,200/ 1,400 Cair 
New Zealand: Wellington...... 2,300 2,000 2,000 1,400 2,000 1,700 1,700 1,300 Port 
Nicaragua: Managua.......... > 3,100} 3,000} 2,700 1,700} 2,600} 2,400] 1,700] 1,400 United 
OOS GREG. ccccccces Te 2,600} 2,200} 2,000] 1,500 2,400} 1,800} 1,400] 1,400 Bath 
Panama: Panama............... 3,600| 3,000] 2,600] 1,900 2,900} 2,300} 1,900] 1,600 Bel f; 
Paraguay: Asuncion........ eon 3,500} 3,100] 2,700 2,200} 2,700} 2,500] 2,200 1,800 Edin 
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U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances, 
April 1969--Continued 
Family status and salary group 
Country and city Primary with family Without family 
3 2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 
» 100 Peru: 
» 200 ie vchdecskdaneeveemioe $2,200] $1,800] $1,500] $1,100] $1,800] $1,300] $1,000] $ 800 
EA RT OE 4,100] 3,800] 3,000] 2,500] 3,000] 2,300] 2,300] 2,000 
900 Philippines: 
» L00 eS ee Pies 1,700] 1,400] 1,200 900} 1,600] 1,100 900 700 
» 000 tick a aE ideas 3,600] 3,100] 2,700] 1,700] 2,400] 1,900] 1,600] 1,400 
» 300 Portugal: 
900 ee ye 3,500] 3,000] 2,600] 1,700] 2,800] 1,700] 1,700] 1,400 
» 100 Oporto........e. SE, EN 2,800] 2,400] 1,700] 1,400] 2,200] 1,600] 1,400] 1,100 
»700 | Ryukyus: Okinawa Island..... 1,800} 1,500] 1,400] 1,300] 1,500] 1,200| 1,000] 1,000 
600 | saudi Arabia: Riyadh........ 3,800} 3,800} 2,800] 1,900] 2,900| 2,900/ 1,900] 1,900 
EEE EER cass vccdcccccccsess 3,500} 3,100] 2,800] 2,000] 3,100] 2,400| 1,900] 1,600 
600 South Africa, Republic of: 
300 PS MER ncsccotesscodics 2,400] 2,400] 2,300] 1,500] 2,200] 1,800] 1,400] 1,200 
100 is eid i ec wwadous 2,500} 2,500] 2,100] 1,500] 2,000] 1,700} 1,400] 1,200 
400 Johannesburg...........+++: 3,300] 2,700] 2,100] 1,500] 2,900] 1,900] 1,300] 1,100 
Pretoria....... oe ee shi oe 2,300] 2,100] 1,700] 1,200] 2,000] 1,700] 1,200] 1,000 
800 Southern Rhodesia: 
pe ene 3,000} 2,500] 1,800] 1,500] 2,200] 1.700} 1,400] 1,300 
Spain: 
800 FESR ok aS 2,500] 2,400] 1,800] 1,200] 2,400] 1,600] 1,300] 1,200 
100 NS: cc tackhoetenedns 2,500} 2,100] 1,900] 1,300] 2,100] 1,600| 1,300] 1,200 
100 Los Palmas, Canary Islands. 2,200} 2,000] 1,500] 1,200] 1,400] 1,400} 1,100 900 
100 nese ken. sn ba vouncuec 3,000} 2,100] 1,600] 1,300| 2,100] 1,800] 1,500] 1,200 
100 SENG on itinees OS 1,900} 1,700] 1,400] 1,100] 1,700] 1,300} 1,100 800 
500 Fe REARS 1,600} 1,400} 1,200] 1,100] 1,400] 1,200| 1,100 900 
700 Valencia...... Se acewalcs 2,400} 2,200] 1,800] 1,300] 2,200] 1,600/ 1,200] 1,100 
400 Sweden: 
500 ETE Sara reer 2,800} 2,800} 2,000] 1,400] 2,300] 1,800] 1,400] 1,200 
900 EERE OSE 3,900| 3,400] 2,600] 1,700] 2,500] 2,200] 1,600] 1,400 
200 Switzerland: 
NE is i ak 3,000] 2,800] 2,100] 1,700] 2,800] 2,100} 1,700} 1,400 
400 inks ak cdciunncdhed 3,700} 3,400] 2,400] 1,900] 3,100] 1,900] 1,900] 1,700 
000 a ae 2,400] 2,000} 1,600] 1,200] 2,000] 1,400] 1,100 900 
ae ES ORE 3,300] 2,800] 2,000] 1,400] 2,600] 2,100] 1,400] 1,100 
800 Syria: Damascus............-. 2,500] 2,200] 1,800] 1,300] 2,300] 1,600 1,300} 1,100 
000 Thailand 
700 inti vecwenesdcteews 3,700 | 3,300] 2,900] 2,500] 3,000] 2,600 2,400} 2,100 
300 Chiang Mai...... tie ien diate 2,400} 2,200] 2,100] 1,400] 2,100] 1,800 1,300} 1,300 
Trinidad and Tobago: 
200 Ree OO GER, Bie os oc ctccds 3,000 | 2,500] 2,000] 1,600] 2,100] 1,800 1,500} 1,500 
300 JM ick necbescos 3,100] 2,400] 2,200] 1,500] 2,400] 1,600 1,500} 1,200 
390 Turkey: 
Adana-Incirlik...........:-- 1,300| 1,300] 1,200] 1,200] 1,200] 1,200] 1,100] 1,000 
900 SS cu 0% cas be dtinceet- in 2,000] 1,700] 1,300| 1,100] 1,600] 1,300| 1,200] 1,000 
+00 is oe ce Rebacenits 2,300] 2,100] 1,600] 1,400| 2,100] 1,500 1,400] 1,400 
300 EE i 1,700} 1,600] 1,300] 1,000] 1,400] 1,300 1,000} 1,000 
100 United Arab Republic: 
Alexandria...........+. ne 1,700} 1,300] 1,000 800} 1,200} 1,000 900 800 
+00 ES ea eet or 1,500} 1,300] 1,000 900] 1,500] 1,000 900 800 
}00 ES rrr re 1,300] 1,000] 1,000 700 | 1,200 900 600 400 
100 United Kingdom: 
1,400] 1,100] 1,600] 1,300] 1,100] 1,000 
1,500} 1,200] 1,800] 1,400] 1,300 900 
1,700! 1,100] 1,900] 1,300] 1,200 900 
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Uruguay: 

Venezuela: 
Caracas 
Maracaibo 
Puerto la Cruz 
Valencia 

Yugoslavia: 
Belgrade. 








$1,700 
1,900 
1,200 
1,700 
3,200 


3,900 
2,400 
2,700 
2,000 


1,700 
1,200 























1/ Employees assigned to Tokyo and Yokohama 
whose allowable quarters expenditures exceed 
their established allowance are authorized 
additional reimbursement of 60 percent of 
their excess allowable quarters costs. How- 
ever, this additional reimbursement shall not 
exceed the following annual amounts: 


Groups: 


With family $600 $500 
Without family 500 300 


Source: U.S. Department of State, 
ances Staff. 











FOREIGN LABOR PUBLIC 
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